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ETERNITY. 


Tuere are feelings that gather, and brood o’er the soul, 
Forbidding the current of passion to roll, 

When the mute spirit gazes with awe and delight, 

On vague formless outlines that flit o’er its sight, 

And sees, in the visions that dimly pass by, 

A glimpse of its own Eternity. 


There ’s a yearning, that’s felt in the heart’s deepest cell, 
And silently, vainly within doth it swell; 

And scorning the hopes of the children of earth, 

Aspires to the home of its loftier birth ; 

And that yearning, unquenched, in the heart will e’er lie 
Till refreshed by a draught of Eternity. 


As the young eaglet pants for the glorious light, 
And flutters its yet unfledged pinions for flight,— 
Its mountain-built eyry disdainfully scans, 

While the broad azure heaven its glowing eye spans, 
So struggles the earth-fettered spirit to fly, 

And bathe in the light of Eternity. 


As that noble bird soars, when its thraldom is done, 

Soars swiftly and steadily on to the sun, 

So shall the immortal, when spreading her wings, 

Glance lightly beneath, on terrestrial things ; 

And on Gop, her bright Source, firmly fixing her eye, 

For ever exult in Eternity. L. L, 
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PREJUDICE THE ARBITER OF TASTE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


MicnaEt ANGELO, indignant at the unjust preference which the pretended 
connoisseurs of his time gave to the works of the ancient sculptors—irritated 
beside by what they had said to him, that the least of the antique statues was 
more beautiful than all he had done, or ever could produce, bethought him- 
self of a singular means to confound them. 

He secretly sculptured a Cupid, with all the genius and art which belonged 
to him. When this statue was finished he cut off an arm, and after having 
given to the remainder of the figure by means of certain tints, the color of 
the ancient statues, he buried it during the night, in a place where they were 
soon to dig for the foundation of an edifice. 

The time came—they found the Cupid—all the curious ran to admire it. 
They cried out that they had never seen any thing so beautiful. It is a mas- 
terpiece of Phidias, said some. It is of Polielites, said others. How supe- 
rior, cried they all, to any thing done at the present day! But what a pity 
that it wants an arm! 

“ That arm I have, gentlemen,” at length said Michael Angelo, who had 
listened to these foolish exaggerations. They began to mock him, but the 
confusion soon turned upon them when they saw Michael Angelo readjust 
to the statue the arm which he had before detached from it. By acknowl- 
edging the true author of the statue, it was necessary to acknowledge also 
that it is not impossible for the moderns to equal the ancients. E.W.L. 





KISSING. 


Kiss! x1sses! x1ssinc! How much of bliss, and how much of misery, 
is imolied by those fond fatal words. ‘There is the kiss simple, the kiss di- 
lomatic, the ceremonial kiss, (and from authority which we hardly wish to 
quote here) the ‘* holy kiss ;” and every maiden, from sixteen to sixty, can 
aver that there is another variety, the kiss tender. To enumerate the end- 
less variety, or to delineate each species, is not our intention—much less to 
classify, or analyze each particular class. Matters of so much importance, 
and requiring so much learned and able research, we shall leave for those 
able to master them ; but that much depends upon the just decisions of these 
juestions, no one will deny. 
‘Kisses and kissing,” by the generality of mankind are merely considered 


“*¢ common” and “ proper ;” and yet individuals of nice discrimination—those 
-who can see shape in the wind, and hear sounds in the scintillations of a star, 


will agree with us that there is an endless variety in species, and no sufficient 
definition or adequate meaning attached to each class. They are all lumped 
together, and said to mean merely—nothing. This is erroneous. Is there 
not a wide difference between the kiss snatched publicly with a smack from 
the pouting lips of the laughing hoiden, and the silent kiss, imprinted stealth- 
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ily and noiselessly upon the same lips? Each and every kiss ought to be 
classified in the same manner as shells, or plants. How much more impor- 
tant to general happiness, is a significant and understood meaning of kisses, 
than a knowledge of the particular class and species of the inanimate curi- 
osities flung from the briny wave. How many heart-aches—how many 
misunderstandings have arisen from the confusion of kisses. Convinced of 
the importance of this subject, we would add the following incident as proof 
of our assertions, that the matter of simple kissing, as connected with general 
happiness, has not received the attention which it demands. 

As localities are not material to our purpose, we shall mention none; and 
merely premise, that, doubtless, in each city, village and country, where 
kissing is known, some good dame, in her mind’s eye, might find the original 
personages of the incident. We are aware that we shall develope nothing 
new ; nevertheless, we shall claim the honor of directing the attention of the 
humane, philanthropic, and enlightened more particularly to the cause which 
has so often marred the pleasures of social intercourse, rendered harmony 
discord, and almost branded virtue with crime. 

No man was more esteemed—none more respected—no one more re- 

rded and beloved for the kindness of his heart, and urbanity of manners, 
than Mr. Stoors, in the community where he resided. Generous, noble, 
Jearned, and withal possessed of much wealth, he was a man to be envied 
for his station, and imitated in his daily walks of kindness and love. He 
had but one fault, and that was scarce accounted one by a greater portion 
of his acquaintance. But he was unmarried, and that placed him in the 
equivocal position of an unappropriated tract of land—all who wished thought 
that they had a right “‘ to possess and improve” at their leisure. 

And certainly no one, in this case, was more anxious for the right of pos- 
session than Miss Clarissa Hall. She had passed the morning and meridian 
of her days in “single blessedness ;’’ and she was anxious—perhaps from 
no other motive than the curiosity inherent in her sex—that the singular 
number of her existence should cease, and become plural for the afternoon 
of her life. (We sounds more full and sonorous than J, as all editors and 
monarchs can testify.) The desire, which was engendered in her palpitating 
bosom, was proper; for no one can be so ungenerous as to blame any wo- 
man for escaping from the ranks of old maids—if she can. In her early 
days, being of the sentimental class, she had assumed a character of de- 
mure prudishness, and by her reserve had frightened all young swains from 
thoughts kind and tender, if they could have entertained any towards such 
an apparently cold and unmovable lump of clay. But now, regretting the 
error of her diplomacy, she resolved to relax from her austerity on the first 
proper occasion. 

A widowed aunt superintended the domestic arrangements of Mr. Stoors; 

and Miss Clarissa became a frequent visitor in the house, trusting that as the 
amiability of her character became developed, the gentleman, towards whom 
her operations were directed, would take due notice, and secure the prize 
of a tender wife in herself. This was the more to be hoped, as it was well 
known that the aunt, at no very distant period, anticipated a reunion with 
her own children under the roof of her eldest son. 
_ Mr. Stoors, perfectly ignorant of the tender emotions which he had created 
in the breast of the fair lady, preserved his usual equanimity of demeanor 
and thought; but, unfortunately, one evening, in her presence, he lamented 
his misfortune in losing his aunt, remarking that he did not know what he 
should do when she was gone. 
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He had suffered a siege without any signs of capitulation, and Miss Clar- 
issa resolved upon a storm, seizing upon the present opportunity as a propi- 
tious moment. 

“‘T will supply her place,” said she, advancing to him, and throwing her 
arms around his neck so tenderly ! 

If ever a man was taken by surprise, it was Mr. Stoors; and kissing the 
cheek which nestled so lovingly close to his own, he loosened her arms from 
around his neck, and instantly retired without speaking. 

A kiss answered for words where every idea of kindness, compliment and 
sincerity were in confusion. What could a man say, when he did not know 
what to think ? 

Time passed ; and with the other news current, was the tale that Miss 
Hall was ill. The good old ladies wondered why Mr. Stoors did not call 
upon her, as he was ever the first to visit the sick, the sorrowful, and the 
afflicted. But his visit of consolation was delayed until a message was 
brought him from the invalid, requesting his presence. He complied with 
the request; but what passed at the interview is beyond our power to relate. 
However, the visit was not repeated; and soon whispers began to be circu- 
lated detrimental to the character of Mr. Stoors, charging him with seeking 
to excite the affections of the amiable lady, and then leaving the buds of 
hope and promise, which had sprouted in her bosom, to be killed by the 
frosts of neglect and unkindness! 

The tale was circulated as gratuitously and expeditiously as the “ ex- 
presses”’ of the present day carry news and newspapers in advance of the 
mail; and in proof of its truth, his kiss was harped upon as a direct avowal. 

The old ladies sided with the fair sufferer, declaring that “‘ he had no busi- 
ness to be kissing without meaning any thing!” And the young ladies 
laughed, for they thought it possible that if Mr. Stoors had kissed once, he 
might do so again; and that thought had the elements of hope in it. 

Finally, the matter was brought into the church of which Miss Hall and 
Mr. Stoors were both members, and the result was, that Mr. Stoors was dis- 
missed in disgrace, for all of the deacons and trustees were married men. 

And here was an honorable man disgraced, and all for the ignorance of 
the people in respect to kisses and kissing. As good as the men were who 
examined the case, not one of them could decide satisfactorily to what spe- 
cies the kiss in question belonged—Mr. Stoors averring that it was the only 
return he could make for the lady’s kindness, and she as strongly declaring 
that it was nothing but the kiss tender, the preliminary of soft avowals. And 
with this testimony, and the old ladies’ influence, the judges of the case de- 
cided by jumping at their conclusion, that “to kiss without any meaning, 
was indecorous and improper, especially in those persons who were looked 
upon as examples to their brethren; therefore,” &c. 

And this was the decision of ignorance, not consonant “ with enlightened 
views of humanity” and “ the march of improvement” that is abroad. This 
a decision of the nineteenth century, when every school girl can tell you that 
a kiss is both common and proper, and means—“ nothing.” Shade of Con- 
necticut ** blue laws”! thy spirit yet lingerest amongst us. Avaunt! We 
want not thy darkness to shadow the ethereal essence, the tangible reality of 
nothingness which is embodied in kisses and kissing. Kare. 
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HISTORY OF A TREE. 


My early home was in a beautiful grove; where, amidst a large company 
of my kindred, I grew, and flourished, for years, with the rough winds 
sweeping high above me, and sheltered by the tall trees, which stood, like a 
soldier guard, about me. My life was very calm and monotonous then. I 
could listen to the birds, which sang amid the boughs of my old companions, 
but none had ever made a nest in my weak branches; and | quivered all 
over with delight when, for a moment, some small sparrow, or robin, touched 
my slight sprays, and then, as if frightened with the swing I gave him, flew 
up to some less sensitive bough. Occasionally a low breeze would creep 
through the grass, kiss the wood violet or anemone, and make me thrill and 
flutter with its wild caresses; but, with these exceptions, my life was one 
dull routine. I had nothing to do but to grow; and so [ thought I would 
endeavor to grow “in beauty.” Each successive branch and spray was put 
forth with the utmost regularity; and I was unwearied in my exertions to at- 
tain an appearance which must excite admiration. 

Yet why should I be beautiful? Amidst so many I was never noticed. 
Sometimes a pair of absent-minded lovers, or a company of noisy children, 
would approach me, but they had no eyes to notice my comeliness; and 
when some bustling man came near me, with a more interested look, and an 
expression of deep solicitude in his restless twinkling eye, there always fol- 
lowed it a change of demeanor, and his attentions, and compliments, would 
be transferred to some one who was older, larger, and stronger than myself. 

So [ tried to grow big; and I wished to be a little “‘ higher in the world,” 
that I might see a little more of what was going on in it—something beyond 
the verdant embattlements which allowed my sight not even one loop-hole, 
through which I might obtain experience of life beyond me. 

At length a time arrived when I was to be gratified ; when I was to enjoy 
a happiness of which I had never even conceived in my prison home. I 
was selected by a young man (who had certainly a very correct eye for 
regularity and beauty) to grace a hall, at the time of a Farr. Oh, how I 
rustled my boughs with joy, when I heard myself named as the being of his 
choice; and how I straightened up in my pride, while others about me 
drooped with mortification. I scarcely felt the blow which severed me from 
my nourishing parent, Earth, and | heeded not its pain. Think ye that the 
belle weeps, when her attendant pierces her live flesh with holes for jewelry, 
or when the hand of the surgeon removes some deforming excrescence? It 
was thus with me. | cared not for pain. I waved gaily my adieus as lL rode 
away to the place of triumph, and nodded insolently to the aged guardians 
of my short life. 

It was a fine morning, in the last of June, when I was placed in the centre 
of a beautiful hall—I, the crowning ornament, about which all other beauties 
were to be congregated. I saw small beings, some like myself, placed at a 
respectful distance from me; I saw an arch erected with its bright green 
motto; I saw the tables arranged with taste and skill about me, and covered 
with articles of beauty, and utility, or ingenious device ; I saw flowers and 
embroideries brought in; and the curtains taken from two noble portraits ; 
and still I was acknowledged the loveliest. Young maidens came, and 
filled my sprays with flowers and tissues—they hang, amid my boughs, col- 


ored transparencies, toys, and articles of their own handicraft, and | became 
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even more worthy of admiration. ‘They placed within my shade a bird, of 
far more value and beauty than any which had ever sung amidst the branches 
of my old friends, and with a wiry nest of exquisite construction. ‘Then he 
sung songs of sweeter melody than those little back-woods birds could imitate, 
or even conceive. Then came evening; and amidst a blaze of light, which 
transformed the place to a scene of magic, I was still the attraction, and chief 
ornament. ‘Throngs of people passed me, with brightened eyes, and _ fine 
compliments, and | was almost crazed with joy. There was traffic, and 
pleasure ; music, wit, and criticism; but I was still ‘the observed of all ob- 
servers,” the admired of all admirers. 'Then came night, with darkness 
and stillness, but it was only for a few hours, and then followed another day 
of pleasure and triumph. ‘Then again came night, and the scene was over— 
the sounds of mirth had passed away; and, as if by magic, was the place 
divested of its beauty. I stood “shorn of mine honors,” and trembling for 
the future. Was it all ended? Was this short period of bliss so soon to 
be followed by neglect and decay? 1 had lived too fast. 1 was to be pun- 
ished for my past pride and impatience—punished even in its gratification. 
Such were my thoughts and fears, when, lo! [ was again selected to grace 
another festive scene, and on a day of national jubilee. My life was to be 
preserved for a second triumph; and, in the interval, I amuse myself with 
this review of the past. ** 





THE DARK SIDE. 


Ir is generally admitted that there are two sides to almost every thing; 
but seldom do we find both sides equally conspicuous. ‘The historical page 
but rarely exhibits more than one side of the picture. The history of our 
own country will bear witness of the truth of this assertion, especially the 
history of the early settlements. 

However much the early settlers have been extolled for their piety, it 
must be acknowledged that they were rigidly superstitious; and, when re- 
flecting upon their injustice to those among their brethren who, like them- 
selves, had sought an asylum in the wilds of America, and (perchance owing 


to a different organization) honestly differed from them in some non-essential 


points of faith and doctrine, will not the question naturally arise, ‘* What 
must have been their feelings toward, and their treatment of, the unsophisti- 
cated children of the forest ?” 

And how different would the printed page appear, if the wrongs of the 
red man, and the noble traits of his character, had there been portrayed. 
But that wisdom which is from beneath, has kept these things as far as pos- 
sible in the background ; and it is owing more to tradition, than any other 
source, that any of these things are kept in remembrance. 

In delineating Indian character, historians, as a general thing, have ex- 
hibited the dark side of the picture. The Indian has been represented as a 
demon; his method of warfare, treatment of prisoners, and his vindictive 
spirit has been painted in every horrid shape; while those injuries, which 
inflamed his passions, and spurred him on to cruel deeds, have been, as much 
as possible, concealed from public view. 
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Will it be ever thus? Are there not those who are willing that justice 
should be done—nay, who are willing to assist in the work? Are there not 
among our aged grandsires, those who, in the store-house of memory have 
garnered up enough of tradition to give a true picture of the red man’s 
wrongs? And will not their children’s children search the venerated reposi- 
tory of the archives of olden time, and cull from thence facts which shall 
scatter the mist of error, and show to the world the red man in a truer light? 

I think I hear a voice answering: It shall be done. Too long has the 
dark side been contemplated ; too long has justice slumbered. ‘Truth shall 
come forth, and the red man’s wrongs shall be redressed. The dark side 
will then receive a brightness, and the red man be known and acknowledged 
as a brother in humanity. PuMEN. 





NAPOLEON IN EXILE. 





Apiev to France! thou sunny land, Till death shall rive my prison-rock ; 
Where once I led the conquering band, | While Europe's haughty monarchs mock, 
In shining mail arrayed ; And triumph o’er my pain. 
For thee I early conquest won, 
And blazoned thee by Victory’s sun, Why did my power so strangely fail ? 
And once thy sceptre swayed. That once made Europe’s monarchs quail, 
And solid empires shake : 
I see thy landscapes fair and green, I am not what I used to be— 
With villas clustering o’er the scene, The star that ruled my destiny 
Where wealth with splendor vies ; No more from gloom shall break. 
The rose still blossoms in the vale, 
And lilies gem the verdant dale, O, Austrian bride !—ambition’s dower !— 
Beneath thy genial skies. A precipice o’erstrown with flowers 
With deep regret I see: 
Officious memory ponders o’er From me that magic strength was torn, 
Those scenes to be enjoyed no more— Like Sampson's when his locks were shorn, 
Bright pageants of an hour— And weakness left for me. 
When millions bent the ready knee, 
And hailed their royal lord in me, But since ‘tis so, I must submit, 
And owned my matchless power. And all my former pomp forget, 
And here yield up my life— 
Then I could lead my armies far Far from my son and tender bride, 
To roll the purple flood of war, Ambition’s victim—once my pride, 
The battle-stirring shock ; But now my absent wife. 
But now an exile, far from home, 
Where circumambient billows foam, No more with fate will J contend— 
On St. Helena’s rock. Soon will life’s warfare have an end, 
And I, alone, shall sleep 
I, who once had no tear to flow, On this remote ignoble shore, 
No sigh to heave, no fear to show, Where southern billows wildly roar, 
In durance must remain And nightly wailings keep. 





M. R. G. 
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CHAPTERS ON LIFE AS IT IS. NO. III. 
THE POLITICIAN AND HIS WIFE. 


Tue people have assembled ; the hour has arrived when all listen with 
eager expectation to catch the first footfall of the lecturer. Anon, a noble 
form enters. With a lofty air, and dignified step, he crosses the hall. So 
absorbed is he with his own thoughts, that he seems totally unconscious of 
the presence of any other person. Not so the lady in black, near the stand ; 
escorted thither by a friend, she has been engaged in quiet conversation; 
and, though every observer would pronounce her beautiful, yet no one would 
mistrust her calm and passionless eye, that of the distinguished authoress, 
Mrs. ————, whose exquisite poetry, and poetic prose, have thrilled the 
hearts of admiring thousands. But the moment her husband approaches, 
for the lecturer is no other, her countenance lights up with almost angelic 
radiance, and her eye, (not the “love-darting eye” of the poet’s heroine) 
before so passionless, pours forth a flood of inconceivable tenderness. O 
with what pride and fondness does she gaze on the lordly being as he strides 
past her, without even a glance. But she heeds it not; and, as he rises to 
speak, seems to lose her own individuality, and live only in the rich intona- 
tions of his voice, as he discourses of the philosophy of cause and effect, as 
exemplified in our social and political institutions. No one who beholds her 
now, lighted with the fires of intellect, can doubt her possession. of genius, 
and genius of a high order. 

But why, sir, do you not cast a glance toward the gentle creature who 
thus hangs in rapture on your words? ‘The fire of her eye, would add in- 
spiration to your philosophical reasoning, and thus send its gladdening influ- 
ence to every heart in the assembly. 

But the claims of society, party, and country, engross his whole attention. 
At length the hour is past, the pleased audience disperse, and the haughty 
politician is transformed to the fond and devoted husband, as he leads her 
away, a “ glory and ornament upon his right arm.” H. J. 





YOU MUST FORGET. 


Dip you say I must learn to forget? It surely is a hard lesson—very 
hard. I have studied it long without the least success. Much easier, | think, 
would it be for me to learn to die than to forget. But there are things I 
would forget. Yes, I would forget that the cold stare of indifference ever 
comes from loved ones, going down into the soul with its iron hand grasping— 
O how tightly !—the quivering chords of affection, which were they free, and 
the gentle zephyrs of love breathed among them, would cheer, with their 
sweet sympathizing tones, the lone sick heart that is wearied from long hours 
of toil. And I would forget that pride, selfishness, and guilt are in our world. 
Pride, the haughty, scornful, contemptible pride of weak man; and selfish- 
ness, that looks gaping, with its dull expressionless orbs, on the pale, wan 
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one who approaches, but to bestow, upon its statue-like visage, one imploring 
look—then to shrink, timidly and silently, away into the dark death-envel- 
oping shadows of poverty. And the damp chilly fog of guilt, that is gliding 
with its noiseless serpent-like tread through fairy fields, which were decked 
but for the reception of angel purity, and along the banks of musical rivulets, 
silencing harmonious voices, which gushed forth there in one deep chorus 
of love. See—ah, see the one with its changing hue, while this haggard 
fiends weeps with his desolating power on, on; and mark—O, mark with 
grief the hush of voices, which came but so lately with their touching melody 
across the waters—waters which now pass listlessly along, with no ripple 
of pure joy on its troubled surface, dancing to the soft breath of innocence. 
Could I but forget these things, and if forgetting would blot them from exist- 
ence, it would be worth the while for me to endeavor to perform this allotted 
task. Buta sad truth comes in here: they would remain a scourge and 
curse. © why is itso? Why will not men and women learn that to be 
virtuous, is to be blessed and happy, and with a firm hand shake off their 
prisoner badges, free themselves from the contemptible influence of sin, and 
come out and bask in the glorious sunlight of religion? What a celestial 
abode this earth might be, if all would grasp the standard of holiness, unfurl 
its banner to the breeze of heaven, and march steadily, courageously on, in 
despite of the occasional whisperings of the tempter. The valleys and hills, 
methinks, would send forth a cry of joy—the streams and birds, green trees 
and fields would sing anthems of praise, but their praise would be to Gop— 
none to man; and would not the voice of Gop be heard, speaking in the 
calm stillness of night, from out the heavens, saying, ‘‘ Well done: receive 
thy reward’? ADELINE. 





NO CONFIDENCE WHERE THERE IS NO PRINCIPLE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


THREE inhabitants of Balek were travelling together; they found a treas- 
ure, and divided it; they continued their journey, conversing about the use 
to which they should put their riches. The food which they had taken with 
them was consumed; they agreed that one of them should go to purchase 
more at the village, and the youngest took upon himself the commission. 
He departed. 

He said to himself on the way: Behold how rich Iam; but I should be 
much better off, if I had been alone when the treasure was found. ‘These 
two men have shared the money. Can I not retake it. That will be easy 
for me to do. I shall only have to poison the food which | am going to pur- 
chase; on my return I will say that I have dined at the village; my com- 
panions will eat without distrust, and they will die. I now have only a third 
of the treasure, but then I shall have all. 

Meanwhile the other two travellers said to themselves: We have been 
obliged to share the treasure with this young man; his part will increase ours, 
and then we shall truly be rich. He will return—we have good poinards. 

_ The young man returned with the poisoned food; his companions assas- 
Sinated him: they eat; they died; and the treasure belonged to no one. 


E. W. 58. 
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STORIES FROM THE LINN-SIDE. No. VIII. 
THE BROKEN VOW. 


’T is strange to think, if we could fling aside 

The masque and mantle, that love wears from pride, 
How much would be, we now so little guess, 

Deep in each heart's undream’d, unsought recess ! 
The careless smile, like a gay banner borne, 

The laugh of merriment, the lip of scorn,— 

And, for a cloak, what is there that can be 

So difficult to pierce, as gaiety? * * 


Where is the heart that has not bow’d, 
A slave, eternal Love, to thee ? 

Look on the cold, the gay, the proud, 
And is there one among them free? 


And what must love be, in a heart 
All passion’s fiery depths concealing, 
Which has, in its minutest part, 
More than another's whole of feeling ! Landon. 


“Tank Heaven, I am once more in my own room,” said Ida Hastings, 
as she threw herself sobbing upon the sofa, and commenced unclasping the 
richly set brilliants which encircled her polished brow, and lent additional 
lustre to the dark waving hair that fell upon a neck as white as the unsullied 
snow. ‘Alas! it is too true,” she exclaimed, as she dashed the tears from 
her eyes, and simple indeed that I was, to think there was aught of truth in 
man, the ‘ lord of creation,’ as he would fain style himself; but it is even so, 
and the fearful truth has burst upon me, like the gushing forth of a volcano, 
that he, who called the Great I Am as a witness to the solemn vow that is 
registered in Heaven, should become a traitor to his country, and break his 
plighted word to her whom he had promised to shield from the cold world’s 
cruel scorn. How very difficult it is,” she continued musingly, “ to believe 
that he, with all his pretended sense of honor, should so soon desert one 
whose very existence depended upon his smiles. Though many kind and 
true friends endeavored to persuade me that he was unworthy of my slight- 
est regard—yes, though they even said that the haughty Turk would not be 
more exacting than he when I was once in his power, and that tyranny and 
jealousy were the predominant traits of his character, yet I believed them 
not. I thought they were too fastidious, and magnified small failings into 
great faults, but it may be too true; and she touched the strings of her gul- 
tar, and sang the following song. 


"Tis over, tis over, and the rosy wreathed brow 

Can scarcely conceal the mournful heart now ; 

For the banner’s unfurled, and the drums beat to arms, 
And the farewell is spoken mid battle alarms. 


With her light fairy fingers and bright smiling face, 
On the brow of her warrior the helmet she placed, 
And the trusty old sword she then bung by his side, 
And said, ‘* May good angels be ever thy guide.” 
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But he knew not the wo that bright mantle concealed, 
That the fond heart was breaking ’neath Gayety’s shield ; 
His dreams were of glory and Fame’s brilliant star, 

And his vows were forgot mid the tumults of war. 


But her bright sunny smile for ever has fled, 

Yet firmly and proudly her farewell was said ; 

Oh, careless the word which love's bright chain could sever, 
But when it once parted, ‘t was broken for ever! 


“If the rosy wreath cannot conceal my sorrow, these gems must,” said 
Ida, as she held them up before the mellow light of the astral lamp, “and 
none shall know the misery of the heart that beats beneath, for it is far bet- 
ter that it should break than for a moment to bend. Of what materials can 
the heart of man be formed, when he is convinced that he is strongly and 
devotedly loved, to cast from him the being so truly his own, and so depen- 
dent upon his smiles for her all of earthly bliss! The world may indeed 
smile at his inconstancy, but the hour will come when the glitter of false 
joys will be dimmed; then will he seek in vain for that consolation that is 
given to the ‘ pure in heart.’ And will it not sometimes appear to him as if 
all the better feelings of his nature have been wrested from his bosom, and 
cast upon the cold marble in the season of frost.” 


‘‘ His hand is on the snowy sail, 
His step is on the prow, 
And back the cold night-winds have flung 
The dark curls from his brow ; 
That brow, to which his native heaven 
A something of itself has given. 


* * * % * 


Upon that youthful brow are traced 
High impulses like these ; 

But all too purposeless, like gales 
That wander o’er the seas ; 

Not winds that bear the vessel] on, 

Fix'd to one point, and only one. 


* * * * * 


Ay, leave thy rudder to the wave, 
Thy sail upon the wind, 

Leave them to chance, and they will be 
Fit likeness of thy mind: 

Unguided sail, unmastered prow, 

Are only emblems ;— What art thou ?”’ 


The rosy tints of an evening long ere the commencement of our story had 
deepened into the dark shades of night, and a soft faint obscurity wrapped 
all surrounding objects, when Randolph Mandeville wended his way to the 
house of Ida Hastings, to bid her a long adieu, or one at least which seemed 
to him long; for he had beer: called to cross the great waters to fight for his 
country and his home; and even then he could almost see in the distance 
the star of fame that he fancied would scon encircle his brow. 
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‘Oh, how rejoiced I am that you have come,” exclaimed Ida, as she met 

him at the door, and led him to a seat, ‘‘ for | have so much to say to you.” 

‘¢ And pray what have you to tell me?” said Randolph laughing, and 
azing tenderly upon her face that was covered with blushes. 

‘I will tell you,” she replied. ‘* I am not superstitious, neither do I be- 
lieve in dreams, but I had so strange a vision, last night, that I cannot forget 
it. I thought I was far, far away from the cold regions of the North—away 
from the ‘ hundred and one dear friends’ that ever stand ready to give advice, 
and to warn me of the many dangers into which giddy youth may fall; and 
that privileged person too was not remembered, who, not a week since, told 
me he would rather see me a lifeless corpse—yes, he said he would rather 
the grave would open and hide me from his sight, than that I should ever 
stand before the altar, by the side of: But no matter, I was far away 
from all that speaks ill of thee, from all who would persuade me that wealth 
and fame are the only avenues to happiness. I was beneath the sunny sky 
of Italy, and all was joy and pleasure, for it was a gala day there; but I 
had naught to do with the gay revellers; the orange groves invited me to 
repose myself beneath their fragrant shade; scarcely was | seated before 
you threw yourself by my side, and we were so happy that we did not no- 
tice the flight of time, for you were forming plans for the future, when we 
should no more part on earth. But quickly the sky became overcast with 
black heavy clouds, and there was a wild shriek. I looked in the direction 
from whence it proceeded, and there I saw a hideous-looking bird, with a 
snake suspended in its beak over our heads; it seemed that you did not per- 
ceive it, and before | could warn you of your danger, it fell and coiled itself 
about your neck; I sank back, and uttered a cry of agony, which awoke me. 
Now, Randolph, can you tell me from what kind of a precipice I am about 
to fall ?” 

Randolph started up hastily, and looked in her face, while the crimson 
blood shot over his forehead in an instant. He threw his arms around her, 
and looked into her eyes without speaking, as though he would read all that 
was passing there. 

‘Oh! Ida,” he said at last, “ your dream was nothing but the wanderings 
of a disordered imagination; and if you will trust your happiness with me, 
there shall be nothing neglected on my part to make your life pass like a 
summer’s day; yes, it will always be my dearest pleasure to make you 
happy; and may the vengeance of Heaven rest upon my head, if I depart 
from the truth I have sworn to you.” 

‘Nay, Randolph, I did not doubt your constancy,” said the fond-hearted 
trusting girl; and the dream was forgotten when he spoke of his departure 
for a foreign clime. Many were the promises, and many the vows he made 
before he left her, who would have been as a bright star in his pathway 
through life. 

Months passed by, and many were the letters which were received by 
Ida, breathing of love and of the happy day when he should return to claim 
her as his bride; and flattering indeed were the praises bestowed upon him 
through the public prints, for his integrity and valor; and proud was she to 
think, that he who had all her woman’s love, had not proved himself un- 


worthy of that trust. But 





‘A change came o’er the spirit of her dream’”’— 


and it came like the lightning’s flash—for before a year had expired, Ran- 
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dolph Mandeville had become a traitor to his cOuntry, and had been united 
to an heiress of rank. ‘Thus ended all his high notions of honor; and bro- 
ken vows and broken hearts were amid the things that were forgotten. It 
was at a brilliant assembly where she first heard of his perfidy, for her 
friends had concealed it from her, intending gradually to give her the fatal 
information; but she saw it all as she accidentally took up a newspaper at 
Mrs. Barkly’s party ; and there it was stated that a large reward would be 
given for his body, dead or alive. But she did not faint, for all the pride 
that flowed in the veins of her haughty family was now excited. She laid 
the paper down indignantly, and joined the dancers, and none knew that the 
gay jest and merry laugh were concealing a breaking heart; and it was not 
until she had retired to the solitude of her own room that she gave vent to 
her lone suppressed feelings and thanked Heaven that she could do so. 

Years, years have rolled away, and a convict is lying in a loathsome 
prison, loaded with chains; but once more is he allowed to see the glorious 
light of the sun, for he is condemned to die the felon’s death. Hark! he 
kneels in prayer ; and what is the first crime he asks to be forgiven? Alas! 
it is the Broken Vow, for never has prosperity attended him since he so 
recklessly broke the promise he made to one who was far too pure to link 
her fate with his, and who, too late for her own peace of mind, learned that 
he had not been misrepresented—that her friends spoke truly when they 
said that tyranny and jealousy were the leading traits of his character; and 
it was jealousy that led him to commit the deed for which he was now con- 
demned. ‘The massive door is slowly opened, and a sister of charity enters 
the doomed man’s cell, to see if she can pour one drop of consolation into 
the overflowing cup of his misery. She looks and starts back, and the name 
of Randolph trembles upon her lips, while he throws himself before her 
with his chains all clanking, saying, 

‘Ida, forgive me, and I die in peace.” 

“You have long been forgiven,” she answered, “‘and may God forgive 
you as freely as | have done. Too long I worshipped you to the exclusion 
of every thing else, and it was you yourself that broke the spell, and now I 
see how wild was my idolatry. I am changed now; but you know not the 
struggle it cost me; yet it was all for my good, for now I see how worthless 
were the many years | spent in gaiety, a mere butterfly of fashion. But 
that is all passed away, and I hope, by a life of charity, to do much good ;” 
and she offered up a prayer before the throne of the Most High, for the for- 
giveness of her brother that had erred. 

He would fain have thanked her, but his heart was too full for utterance. 
She bade him adieu. He felt that he was a better and a happier man for 
that prayer. And in conclusion we would say, follow her example—forgive 
as you hope to be forgiven. Ione. 





“Q WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTALS BE PROUD?” 


Tuere is nothing that will make man feel his own littleness, and the very 
small part he occupies in this world, more than to walk among the graves of 
the departed—to stand by the tomb-stone that marks the resting place of one 
who, but a short time before, was like himself full of life and health—whose 
hold on life was apparently as strong as his own, but who now lies beneath 
the green sod, where neither the sun’s bright glance, nor the mcoon’s mild 
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rays can reach him. He «ay go away, and amid the jostling busy crowd 
those feelings may be stilled; he may turn away from his fellow-man’ with 
a cold and haughty look, as though he would say, ‘‘I am holier than thou ;” 
but here, as he stands with the silent dead around him, a sense of his own 
unworthiness rushes upon his mind, and he is humbled and rebuked. He 
may be proud of his wealth, of the display he can make before the world, 
and scorn to be seen in the company of the poor but honest laborer; but 
when he realizes the truth that the same narrow home awaits alike the rich 
and the poor—that the frail tenement of which he was so proud, will soon 
rest beneath the same sod that covers his dependent brother, his pride is sub- 
dued, and for a time he can look upon his fellow-man as on a brother. 

It would be well for us if we would more frequently leave the gilded halls 
of pleasure, and direct our steps to the spot where, undisturbed by the noise 
and clamor of the world, the dead repose. As we stand upon that conse- 
crated ground, with the trees waving gently over us, and the birds singing 
sweetly among the branches, and reflect that beneath the same sod which 
our feet now lightly press, we may in a short time repose, shall we not in 


deep humility exclaim, ‘‘ O why should the spirit of mortals be proud ?” 
M. 





SADNESS. 


THERE are moments in our lives when weariness and desolation sit brood- 
ing over the downcast spirit, like the angel of death with wings outspread, 
shutting out every cheering ray of light from the broad blue skies of hope, 
and casting a gloom, blacker than the shades of midnight, over the soul. 
There are moments when the spirit shrinks within itself, as the mildew of 
disappointment settles heavily upon it, withering all its joys, and blasting in 
the bud all its fondest anticipations. ‘The wail of sadness swells in every 
fitful breeze ; it deepens in every passing gale, drowning the joyous melody 
of Hope’s sweet song in its deep notes of wo. 

This feeling of sadness comes over us at times, we hardly know how, or 
why. It may be caused, perhaps, at one time, by the sound of a long-for- 
gotten favorite song, once heard from the lips of one now slumbering in the 
grave ; and again, it is caused by one word of remembrance—by a leaf, a 
flower, or by a simple token of an absent one’s love. It may be, perchance, 
that some deep feeling of the heart is stirred, some hidden chord vibrates to 
the touch of memory, or some emotion that had long slept, is awakened to 
action. Mysterious sadness! It passes over the spirit, like the shadow of a 
cloud upon the landscape, flitting over hill, meadow and rivulet, and leaving 
no token behind to tell where its path has been. It passes away like the 
shadow, and the glad sun of Hope beams more brightly than before ; her 
skies are of a deeper blue, while Pleasure’s songsters swell a sweeter lay, 
and the soul dances for joy. Ah! there is no messenger like sadness in 
this dark world, as the token of joys to come. It is the bitter drop before 
the cup of bliss, rendering joy more sweet by its contrast with sorrow. 
Come to me then, Sadness!—come to me at the morning’s dawn, at the 
dewy hour of even, or to my couch in the still midnight, and I will welcome 
thee as a messenger from the world of unseen realities that lie around my 
path, knowing full well that though thy form be dark and shadowy, yet hope, 
-and joy, and sunlight linger in thy footsteps, and follow in thy train. D 
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GARFILENA. 
A HUNGARIAN TALE. 
CHAPTER I. 


In the interior of Hungary the observant tourist may still see an ancient 
and magnificent castle, which, for many hundred years, has been the resi- 
dence of a line of Magyar nobles, whom we shall here call the Counts 
Sczhenevi. 

A broad moat surrounds the embattled walls, and its massive parapets, 
and huge bastions, are evidence of the strength of the mighty pile; but the 
position of the castle is far from being one of great security. It is not sur- 
rounded by those lofty crags, or deep precipices, which so often, in that 
country, form impregnable fortifications; but, for miles around, there are 
gentle slopes, and flowery fields, occasionally interspersed with groves of 
linden, or clusters of weeping birch. Among these verdant pastures the 
herdsmen tend the flocks and kine, which form such a proportion of the 
wealth of a Hungarian magnate; and, sheltered amid a clump of walnuts, 
are even now the mud hovels in which the serfs sustain a life which is dedi- 
cated to their lord. 

Farther from the castle the scenery is wilder—the slopes increase to hills, 
and the hills swell into mountains, whose sides are sometimes rough and 
ragged with hoary rocks, and sometimes covered with the dark fir, pine and 
cypress. Among these summits, and the fearfully dark glades which sep- 
arate them, the counts, and their retainers, hunt the fierce bear, or the fiercer 
boar—dashing, to the ringing sounds of the horn, through the tangled thick- 
ets, leaping the yawning chasms, and scaling the jagged rocks. Among the 
hills, which are covered with woods, or, oftener still, with clustering vines, 
the Eypal winds it way to the Danube, and here the scenery is highly pic- 
turesque. But whether the varied beauties, which are presented in one view 
from the castle of Sczhenevi, were the attractions which fixed to this spot 
the founder of his house, or whether he was naturally less warlike than most 
of his eotemporaries, none now may tell; but, at the period of my tale, the 
Count Sezhenevi was as peaceful a lord as ever rejoiced that his habitation 
was far from the tumult and danger of the frontier, and as ardent an ad- 
mirer of the scenery around him as could be found in the jurisdiction of the 
Emperor. A kind and indulgent lord was he to the menials who crouched 
around him; a devoted husband to the sweet countess, who had left the pa- 
geants of Buda to share his secluded retreat; and an idolizing father to the 
beautiful boy who was sole heir to his affections, and his honors. 

The young Count Emerich was a boy whom any mother might love, and 
of whom any father might well be proud. Even in childhood his lofty de- 
meanor told that the blood of the ancient Magyari swelled proudly in his 
veins, and there were hopes—aye, and fears—for the time when he should 
rule in the place of his indulgent father. 

There were hopes; and those whose hearts beat highest with anticipation 
were those who oftenest knelt at the shrine of St. Josef, and saw that the 
brave boy, who had never bowed the knee to man, was unfailing in his de- 
votions to his patron saint; and who augered from this a more rigid rule 
than that which had viewed so leniently the faint tincture of heresy which 
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had spread among the peasantry, and had not burned at the stake the few 
among them who openly advocated the doctrines of Jerome of Prague. 
There were fears, and the dread was not confined to the few who had strayed 
from the flock of good Father Niklas, who exhorted the aliens, and prayed 
night and morning to St. Josef for their salvation. 

Those who, with them, looked with dark presentiments upon the high- 
spirited child, were those who would never own his sway, and had never 
paid fealty for the privileges they had enjoyed. These were a band of Tzi- 
gani, or gipsies, who for many years had made their home among the hills 
in the vicinity of the castle. A beautiful spot, in a recess of vine-covered 
rocks, had been first their rendezvous, and then their dwelling place; and, 
though the band was often small, in consequence of the absence of numbers 
upon marauding expeditions, or excursions for barter, or palmistry, yet they 
felt safe, in their feebleness, from vexation by the good-natured count, and 
the smoke, from their fires, ascended the sky, at morn and eve, with the 
dense cloud which went up from the huge chimneys of the castle. In re- 
turn for the favor which they had received from the tender-hearted magnate, 
was granted to him an exemption from spoliation, which was very grateful 
to him; and an assurance that he and his were free from the possibility of 
harm. 

The children of the serfs often met in pastime with the wild children of 
the forest, and their mothers contented themselves with a muttered prayer, 
or a sign of the cross, as they saw them leaping together the pointed rocks, 
or basking in the bright sunshine of the hills. Neither were the children of 
these two different nations the only ones who met in amity. The old with- 
ered beldame of the forest gossiped with the feeble crone at the village fire- 
side, and told fortunes to the young maidens who met at moonlight in the 
Jinden grove. ‘The strong-limbed fierce-eyed Tzigani proffered to the herds- 
man the surplus of an unusually fortunate poaching expedition, or gave to 
the son of a serf a knowledge of the bow-string, which might make him an 
abler defender or rebel to his lord. And more frequent than these were the 
meetings of the lithe-limbed, light-footed offspring of the Tzigani, and the 
light-haired, heavier-formed youth of the peasantry. Bright-eyed gipsy girls 
sang their sweetest songs to the flaxen-headed clowns, who stood with them 
where the stars were looking down into the Eypal; and graceful striplings 
sprang, with a light bound, into the shade of the trysting tree, and sent the 
bright flashes of their dark orbs into the mild blue eyes, which were up- 
turned to theirs with a mingled expression of joy and terror. There were 
living witnesses to attest that these meetings were not always sinless, even 
had it ever been right for the children of the Church to hold communion 
with these offspring of Belial. 


CHAPTER II. 


The sun was shining brightly, one autumn eve, upon the battlements of the 
castle, and his last rays shed a roseate glow over the snowy robes, and fair 
pale face, of the Countess Sczhenevi, as she walked the ramparts to watch 
her husband’s return from a hunt. The boy-count was by his mother’s side, 
and when his eagle glance had failed to descry what she hoped was within 
the limits of vision, and he had assured her that his father and their friends 
were not in sight, she yielded, for a moment, to her innate love of the beau- 
tiful, and pointed to her child the loveliest features in the landscape which 
was his patrimony. The undulating fields below them were yet green as 
with the verdure of spring, but their golden tinge contrasted with the lofty 
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sroves amid them, the sullen evergreen heights which towered above them, 
and the dark winding line which marked the course of the Eypal. At the 
north, and far above their wood-crowned mountains, could be dimly seen, in 
the distance, some nearer summits of the Carpathian ridge, seeming but a 
darker tracing upon the blue sky; to the west, and south, were their vine- 
covered hills, now rich with the luscious grape; and, to the west, was the 
sun, sinking into a deep rift between two lofty mountains, black with their 
dense forests, save where the king of day had robed them with a golden 
shroud. ‘The sky-chasm, into which he was descending, seemed like a lake 
of liquid gold between those beetling heights, and above him hung a floating 
canopy of red and purple; while, from the loftiest pinnacle of the hills, one 
long bright cloud stretched, like a golden streamer, into the deep blue ether. 
Below them were the herdsmen collecting the kine for the night, and the 
barking of the wolf-dog mingled with the voice of the nightingale. From 
the fires of the gipsies curled up a lazy cloud of smoke, and their supple forms 
could be seen at sport beneath the long shadows of the trees. Within a 
stone’s throw of the castle was the mud village of the peasantry, now alive 
with the serfs who congregated thither at nightfall ; and, far among the hills, 
at length was seen the returning band of huntsmen. 

‘‘Emerich, my boy,” said the countess, ‘let us take the path that leads 
to the hills, and meet your father. Methinks the walk will give us pleasure 
for its own sake, and it will seem to him an act of grace, which cannot fail 
to please.” 

** Aye, mother,” said the boy, ‘‘and thou hast a bold heart to venture from 
the walls at nightfall, with but a child like me; yet it seemeth to me that 
even this slight arm could shield thee from all harm, so that St. Josef did 
not desert me. And,” he continued, as he led the way from the battlements, 
‘it suiteth me much better to meet their return than to watch for their com- 
ing; and I doubt not but the day, which will see me one in the hunters’ 
band, will be far more joyful to the father who has taught me to rejoice in 
the hope of such sports, than to the mother who then will watch alone for 
our return.” 

‘Holy Mother!’’ exclaimed the countess, blanching at the thought of the 
day when her son should leave her side, for the perils of the chase. ‘“ Vir- 
gin Mother of Christ! by the love thou didst bear thine own son, keep mine 
from harm! and, by the memory of the anguish with which thou waited for 
his death, spare me the pain of ever seeing mine a mangled corpse!” 

‘Nay, mother!” said the boy, with a smile; “‘save your prayers for the 
day when IJ go forth to greater perils than the mountain chase; for that day 
will be when I take the rusty old sword of the dead Magyar from its sheath 
in the chapel, and gird it on to fight with fellow-men. Sign not the cross! 
for St. Josef has answered my prayer, that I may be a warrior; and, if I 
never hear my country’s call, then will I fight yon foul Tzigani, and. that 
black herd shall covert elsewhere than in sight of the walls of my fathers.” 

“Holy Marie, and St. Josef, forbid!” replied the countess, ‘ for the land 
is broad enough for them and thee to dwell in peace; but, if you raise their 
ire, then better were it for the castle to be laid even with the ground, by fire 
or war, than for the Magyar race, who dwell therein, to waste ‘ away beneath 
their arts and sorceries. ‘ Requiescat in pace, says Father Niklas, which, 
as I take it, means Jet them alone.” 

“Send Father Niklas to the Tzigani himself! with his Latin foolery 3. 
and he would do well for a priest there, were they but godly. enough to have 
one; for did not Franz, the herdsman, say that the young child which The-. 
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rese carried to the altar for baptism was none of his, but had a gipsy father? 
and Father Niklas must have heard of it, at the confessional, long before 
the snaky eyes, and lank black locks of the child had told the tale to others.” 

Ere the mother could reply, the steps of both were arrested by the sweet- 
est gush of music that ever swelled, from tree or thicket, upon the evening 
breeze. It was not like the strains of the nightingale, or the warbling of 
other birds, but the varying beauty of their songs were joined with the greater 
power, and prolonged richness, of the human voice. 

‘An angel!” said the countess, raising her eyes to heaven. 

‘A fairy!” said the young Emerich, looking into the thicket. 

The sound was stationary, and the dauntless boy stepped to the spot from 
whence it proceeded. A few steps brought the countess in view of the place 
where the singer was standing, leaning against a rock, from which gushed 
a sparkling cascade. ‘The water fell in silver spray into a dark pool, and 
on its surface were floating the withered flowers, which the child plucked 
from her garlands, as she sung for them, or the passing day, a sweet low 
requiem. Neither the mother or her son had ever seen that girl before, but 
her name had been long upon the lips of the villagers, for it was “* the child 
of song”— it was Garfilena. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Garfilena—how shall we describe her? She was a child; with the inno- 
cence, the purity, the artlessness, trust, and gaiety, of childhood; and with 
these she had the gift of genius, endowing her with the quick perceptions, 
the keen insight, the deep feelings, of the woman. ‘To say that she was a 
songstress, and to say no more, would give but a faint idea of this favored 
being; but young, ignorant, and uncared-for, in song alone could she pour 
forth the swelling tide of thought and feeling which might not be restrained. 
Sweet and thrilling as were her warblings, they were but the overflowings 
of a heart, which contained within its depths something better than a mere 
tide of song. 

‘Undine !”” exclaimed the countess ; and the child looked up from the 
glittering spray. But brilliant and earnest as was the glance of her full 
dark eye, and replete with a wild intense expression as was every feature 
and muscle of her finely cut countenance, yet it was too distinct, too clear, 
too full of life, to belong to those spirits of the water. Every lineament of 
her face was defined, as with the sharp chisel of the sculptor, but their ex- 
pression constantly varied, with that of her soul-beaming eyes; and her 
long dark waving tresses softened into earthliness the figure which they 
adorned. ‘The blood rushed with a painful violence to her cheeks, brow, 
and neck, as she met the gaze of the countess; but, when the young count 
started quickly towards her, it receded as quickly, leaving her pale and rigid 
as a marble statue. 

At that moment the hoofs of the huntsmen’s steeds were héard, and the 
ground trembled beneath the cavalcade. The countess started to the path, 
and met her husband, who led the horsemen. He bounded from his saddle, 
threw the reins to his son, who vaulted into the vacant seat, and joined his 
wife in her homeward walk. ‘The countess told him of the child, and they 
went together to the cascade, but she had disappeared. The next day they 
made inquiries among the villagers, and the result was an increased feeling 
of wonder and curiosity. None knew aught of the birth and parentage of 
the girl. When her sweet songs had first attracted their notice, she was a 
wanderer. One and another, of the kind peasants, had given her food and 
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lodging, and asked no return but that she would warble one sweet strain. 
The days were spent in rambles among the birds and flowers, and at night 
she came to the hut where they offered her milk and bread. The last and 
longest visit had been at the home of the aged and feeble grandmother of 
the frail Therese. 

The countess requested that Garfilena should be brought to the castle. 
Young Emerich stood by his mother’s side as the child was brought into her 
presence. He watched for the effect of the fretted ceiling, the tapestried 
walls, and oriel windows. The girl was not awe-struck—she did not shrink 
or tremble. In her the susceptibility to beauty was paramount to all other 
influences, and she raised her face, all radiant with joy, to the many-colored 
light which streamed through the painted glass. 

The countess questioned her, mildly but closely, of her home and friends. 
She had no other friends but the villagers—they were all kind. She had 
many homes—none that she loved better than the forest water-fall. She 
then endeavored to recall her earliest remembrances, but the joys of her re- 
cent existence appeared to have eflaced the recollection of the time when 
she could not sing, and dance, and ramble in the forest. She had been hun- 
gry and weary, but she sung herself to sleep. She had been alone, and 
afraid, in the tangled thicket, but the birds chanted such sweet hymns to her 
as dispelled her fears. She had been where no human beings had traced 
her footsteps, and the gay flowers were thick around her, the beautiful in- 
sects sported before her, the squirrels gamboled gaily with her, and the birds 
mingled their songs with hers. ‘They asked her if no one had ever loved 
her—if she had never been regarded with an affection different from all 
these. A vague remembrance came to her of one who had caressed her 
with tears and smiles; who had pressed her to her bosom with an ardent 
impulse. But it might have been in a dream, for she had often sighed for 
the love which blessed the other children that she knew. Yet she had in- 
variably shrunk from every caress of the rude peasantry, though yearning 
for a love which they could never bestow. : 

This was all that they could ascertain. ‘The countess made her come and 
live at the castle, and for a few days it was her home. 

The young count took her to the great hall, and shew her the mail and 
panoply of war. They did not please her; but when the light from the 
stained windows fell upon her she told him how she had once stood in a for- 
est aisle, when the setting sun bathed her in hues like these. He pointed to 
her the massive pillars which supported the vaulted roof, and she told him 
of a cavern, among the hills, where the rocks were pillars for a mightier 
dome. He shew her the fountain beneath his mother’s window, and she said 
there were many in the forest which were more beautiful. 

He took her to the chapel of St. Josef, and shew her the great picture of 
the Savior on the cross. She turned away, with a shriek of sympathy for 
such agony as it portrayed, and would never enter the chapel again. ‘Then 
he took her to the convent of St. Christine, and she smiled as she heard their 
soft vesper chants, and when the nuns played to her upon the harp, for never 
before had she listened to a cultivated lay. 

They shew her the picture of the Madonna, pressing to her heart the in- 
fant Jesus, and for the first time she shed tears; and that picture was hence- 
forth a shrine to her; for, in that lovely form, she had embodied the remem- 
brance of a love and caress which had lingered with her through her solitary 
childhood. 

The castle was but a transient home for Garfilena, for she loved a freer 
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life, and could not brook the restraints which the countess would have im- 
posed upon her. She strayed again to the village—she visited once more 
her old haunts, where she was often sought by Count Emerich. 


CHAPTER IV. 


There were many conjectures in the castle respecting the mysterious child. 
Her love of nature, and of freedom—her raven hair, and dark flashing eyes— 
her strongly expressive features, her lithe form, buoyant step, and native 
gracefulness—her gift of song, and an indefinable something, like softened 
wildness, in her manner—led to the belief that she belonged to the Tzigani. 
But her lighter complexion, her waving locks, her clear soft skin, the promise 
of rounder developements in womanhood, her refinement of feeling, and her 
unconquerable aversion to the gipsy horde, were unfavorable to this belief. 
The latter the countess supposed might have been the effect of harsh treat- 
ment in infancy, which had produced an impression upon her sensitive mind, 
that remained long afier its cause had been forgotten. But, if not wholly 
one of the Tzigani, might she not be the offspring of a peasant girl, and gipsy 
gallant? In this way they could account for the kindness of ‘Therese’s 
grandam ; for she might know if there was an affinity between Garfilena and 
the half-gipsy infant. But the young count would listen to none of these 
surmises. He hated the Tzigani; and Garfilena, whom he now loved with 
the strongest of all his boyish passions, liked them not; and he declared that 
their bleod was not in her. She was evidently not Hungarian. She could 
not be a descendant of the Magyari, and her mind was too lofty for the child 
of a serf. There was one other supposition—she had been stolen by the 
Tzigani, in some excursion into the north of Italy, and they had banished 
her, from the fear of some evil consequences; or she had banished herself, 
from instinctive aversion. 

The peasantry had a wider scope for conjecture. Their belief was strong 
in the marvellous, and Garfilena was to them a supernatural being. She 
was the child of a wood nymph; the offspring of a gnome, and an undine? 
or an impersonation of the spirit of song. 

What cared young Emerich for all these? She was his Garfilena—not 
his sister, playfellow, songstress, teacher, or enamorata. But she was a 
something compounded of all these. He roamed with her through the for- 
ests, and there she sang her “* woodnotes wild.” He stood with her by the 
Kypal, within the shade of the lofty trees, which had planted their great 
black spreading feet even in the rushing water, and there her voice mingled 
with the flowing stream. ‘They climbed together the steep green banks, and 
in the music of her tones he forgot his weariness. ‘They roamed together 
among the vineyards on the hills, and her gay laugh, and sprightly gossip, 
chimed well with the buzz of the flies, and the chirp of the crickets. Some- 
times they clambered together the ragged mountains, and it was her joyous 
ringing notes which inspired him with ‘strength and courage. ‘There, stand- 
ing on some lofty pinnacle, they saw at morn the misty shroud lifted from 
the low valleys, or roll up like a scroll from the hills; and there they stood 
at noon, in the rifts of the rocks, while the thundergust went by, and the 
lightnings played around them. 

They loved to be where the scenery was most beautiful—where, from the 
torrent-bed of the river, the hills were highest and steepest; and were most 
thickly covered with their beautiful shrubs, of every tint, “light gold, russet 
brown, silver ash, pale green, scarlet red, orange, and the incomparable blue 
of the iris.” 
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While Garfilena gazed upon the opposite banks, where, among the craggy 
heights, were long rank grass, ferns, and brambles, gnarled boughs, inter- 
lacing each other with a hideous embrace, and old trees, scathed by light- 
ning, lying prostrate in every direction—while the girl looked at these her 
companion made garlands for her brow, in which the flowers of the convol- 
vulus mingled with the bells of other flowering creepers, glowing in every 
tint, from the delicate white of the lily, to the deep transparent pink of the 
wild rose. The most fragrant sprigs of the mountain-mint he bound into a 
dark boquet, which contrasted with the snowy bosom in which it was placed. 
One gush of song from the little improvisatrice would reward him for all his 
pains, and then they would descend together to some lower slope, which 
overlooked a tiny tributary-of the Eypal, where they rested upon the elastic 
turf, beneath the downy and rustling foliage of the arbeal trees, which 
breathed around them a shadowy coolness. And when tecovered from their 
fatigue they plucked the clusters of wild cyclamen, which enamelled the 
turf with ‘‘ their pencilled silver leaves, and lilac blossoms ;” gathered the 
pale blossoms of the wood-sorrel, which trembled amid their tufts of tender- 
est green; and inhaled the odor from the beds of violets, which lay along 
the slopes. 

It seemed to the little count as though he could not live without this “ child 
of song,” as her name was interpreted by the Tzigani. He flew to her side 
from the instructions of Father Niklas, and from those of Drechsler, his 
tutor in manly sports; and the peasantry said the boy was enchanted. It 
was true that with him existence had changed. Garfilena had become his 
companion when the sports of infancy had failed to please him. He had 
no brother, no sister, uo friend to share the youthful feelings of his heart. 
He longed for a variation of the monotonous life he led at the castle, and 
hoped for it only in the wild tumults of war, and the chase. Yet there was 
a love of something better than these within him, and these holier impulses 
had blended with the dogmas of a rigid faith. He had an innate love of pu- 
rity; his affection was strong for his gentle mother, he honored the nuns of 
St. Christine, and detested the bold daughters of the Tzigani. | 

Garfilena differed from all these. Her strange gifts of person and mind 
exerted a powerful influence over him; the beauty of her countenance, and 
graces of her manner, deepened into enthusiasm the interest which he would 
have felt for any lovely child; and the innate purity of her character pre- 
served, through years of intercourse, her involuntary sway over her young 
patron. 


CHAPTER V. 


The years, which passed thus happily over Garfilena, changed the child 
toa maiden. Yes, there was a change, though imperceptible to herself, and 
to others ; and she would still have appeared the same had not those years 
changed her position in the little community around her, more than they did 
herself. Emerich and Garfilena could no longer frolic together with the. 
freedom of childhood. There was something within which told them both 
of this, and they heard it from others. 

The differences in their characters became more perceptible as they grew 
older. Emerich was naturally in manner stern and blunt; in religion he 
was bigoted; and to his dependents he was haughty and severe. ‘To the 
Taigani he was cruel and contemptuous; and the countess feared that they 
might wreak their vengeance on her child. 

It had been fortunate for the young count that Garfilena had been his 
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companion. When young girls feel a tender interest in one of the other sex 
they usually imbibe the same tone of character; their minds become a faint 
reflection of the stronger influence which is upon them. But Garfilena had 
so much of character, and it was of so peculiar a kind, that she influenced 
Emerich more than she was influenced by him. 

They were unlike; but there is ‘an attraction of antagonism,” and _ that 
was the spell upon the young count. How often when they had stood to- 
gether by the hill-side, and his hand had been raised to deal a deadly blow, 
had he let the reptile crawl away in safety, because her light touch upon his 
arm had said, ‘‘ Forbear!” How often when he pointed with pride to the 
shields, helmets, corslets, and bucklers, in the armory, had she turned away 
with horror, and whispered, ‘** Forgive your enemies!” How often when 
uttering anathemas against some blundering serf, or impudent Tzigani, had 
her hand been placed upon his mouth, and her eyes fixed upon his, with an 
intense upbraiding look, which shamed him into self-control. He felt that 
in her there was none of the rude pride of the Magyari, none of the fierce 
valor of the Tzigani, but there was a lofty fearlessness which said that she 
was not the child of a serf. Was she not some stolen princess, from a softer 
clime? one worthy by birth, as by nature, to be, through life, what she had 
been in his boyhood, his better genius—his guardian angel? Even in child- 
hood, there had been in her an exuberance of life which imbued all, suscep- 
tible to its influences, with its own tinge; and now he felt that he was differ- 
ent with her. In the companionship of others he was harsh and impetuous— 
with her he was kind and gentle, and her subduing graces were to him 
*‘ like shadows on a spring.” 

And if there was in him a latent gentleness, which responded only to hers, 
so there was in her a strength which, for his sake, could overcome the love 
of years. 

But she was not religious. So thought the countess, and herson. When 
Emerich urged her to the confessional she would say, with a smile, “‘ Says 
not Father Niklas that the universe is the habitation of its Creator? ‘Then 
is not one place holy as another? Let him come to me, and sit beneath the 
shade of the greenwood tree, and | will sing to him every thought and feel- 
ing of my life.” And, if they met the good man in their rambles, she would 
detain him with such lays as inspired them both with a love of Nature, and 
adoration of its Lord, as they had never felt before. She never knelt at the 
shrine of St. Josef, but she worshipped in silence the Madonna at St. Chris- 


_ tine’s, though her devotion was but the outpouring of one of the holiest in- 


stincts of our nature. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Count Sczhenevi, and his countess, had begun to fear for the future 
influence of Garfilena over their son. They had indulged him in his child- — 
ish attachment, as in all else, but was it not to cease with maturer years? 
Was that mysterious girl to be the bride of a Hungarian magnate ? or the 
slave of his selfish pleasures? They feared either; and there was a strange 
coldness and anxiety in their manners towards her, which suggested the 
query to Garfilena. She was still in the bloom of early girlhood—just revel- 
ling in the ecstasies of feelings and sentiments which in her were early as- 
suming the character of love—of deep tender blissful love—such as is the 
joy and grief of genius. | 

Garfilena was not ambitious; she cared not for the splendors of a life at 
the castle, but with Emerich she could live in happiness among the hills, if 
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he would be what he had been. But she heard tales of his harshness to the 
serfs, and cruelty to the Tzigani, which pained her heart. His indulgent 
father had delegated to him much authority, and he used it without mercy. 
Then came louder dissatisfaction ; for, through the influence of Count Em- 
erich, was Father Niklas dismissed from the confessional at the castle, and 
the prior at St. Christine’s appointed to his place. Garfilena had ever avoided 
this stern old man, whose eyes had never met hers but with a piercing ex- 
ression of scorn. 

What did it all portend ? 

But soon there came to her another sorrow. ‘The irritated Tzigani had 
divulged to them the secret of the birth of the songstress they so loved and 
cherished. Garfilena was the discarded child of a gipsy girl, and a Hunga- 
rian serf; and had been carried to her father’s home when an infant, to avoid 
the trouble of supporting her, and the reproaches of her tribe. Envy soon 
carried the tale to the young lovers. Emmerich raved, and threatened with 
death all who repeated the falsehood. He sought Garfilena. Of late she 
had avoided him, and their interviews had been short and unfrequent; though, 
when they were together, it seemed as if the bliss of a whole life concen- 
trated in the fleeting moments. It was now long since they had met—they 
had parted then almost coldly, though each felt that the assumed indifference 
was but a veil over kinder feelings. 

Emerich now found her by the forest cascade, where they had first seen 
each other. She was sobbing violently, for she had learned to shed bitter 
tears. 

“It is false, Garfilena, my love, my princess! They have fabricated the 
lie, in revenge for my just punishment of their wickedness. Tzigani blood 
never glows through a skin like this. Tzigani bones have never made a 
a form like thine; and Tzigani flesh shows not such round developements 
as yours? And hast thou not ever felt an antipathy to them, and theirs, 
which moves their hate, and shows thee of another lineage? Thy mind 
too, attuned by Nature to harmonize with all that is lofty, good, and beauti- 
ful! ‘Thine has never been a Tzigani soul! Now cheer thee up, and sing 
a song of triumph, that their machinations have failed !”’ 

But the impetuosity of her lover could not reassure Garfilena. She could 
not sing; she still wept, though her tears fell more softly. She arose to 
depart, but the count detained her. 

‘Sing to me, Garfilena! Sing, as thou often hast by this fountain; for 
it is long since I have heard thy voice. Sing this time, Garfilena !”” 

‘Count Emerich, I will sing to thee this once, and but this once; and I 
will sing my last Farewell !” 

The shades of eve were gathering over the spot when, upon its stillness, 
arose the plaintive notes of that parting song. In days gone by had Garfi- 
lena often sung to him a mournful melody, that they might share together 
“the joy of grief; but ah! how different was it from this outpouring ‘of the 
heart-wrung girl. 

Count Emerich wept, though ashamed of his tears, and though he he 
lieved not her words that they should not meet again. The shades of night 
grew darker around them, and they arose to depart. Long and tender was 
their parting, for Garfilena had determined to look upon his face no more. 

This determination was formed from the impulse of the moment, but that 
impulse had been created by past reflections. Yes! she had reflected, though 
in childhood, every act of her life had been but a shadowing forth of the 
deep fervent impulses of her soul. But circumstances had ‘awakened re- 
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flection within her, and she had thought long and painfully. She felt that 
she dearly loved Count Emerich ; and she knew that he was fondly attached 
to her. With his strong passions, his disregard of consequences, his fear- 
lessness with every one, she felt that he would act his pleasure. ‘They were 
both young, they had loved from childhood, and so they had never spoken 
of marriage ; but she believed that he intended to make her his wife. 

The rumor, that had just reached her, had awakened her to a livelier 
sense of her unfortunate position than she had ever felt before. Should she 
go to the castle to carry with her discord and misery? Should she thus re- 
ward the countess, who had been so kind to her? _ Should she deprive Em- 
erich of his birthright? for he was surely entitled to the hand of a magnate’s 
daughter. 

There came to her another thought—no! not a thought; but the chill of 
a coming thought which cast its dark shadow before; but her mind turned 
from it involuntarily, for she would not think that Emerich could ever wrong 
her. She felt that he was willing to do, dare, and suffer for her sake, and 
she would act as nobly to him. She would never link her fate with his— 
she would spare him, and his, this trouble; yet she felt that she could not 
be with him, and near him, and restrain, within her heart, the strong tide of 
affection, or send it forth in the small quiet stream of friendship. No! she 
must flee, or she must die. 

Garfilena reached the hut which had often been her home, and paused at 
the threshold. How life had changed! The future had heretofore been to 
her a bright perspective, on which she had loved to look; but now a black 
curtain had fallen before it, and all was blank to her vision. 

She looked around, upon the night. Such she felt would life now be to 
her. Oh! when one who has been the sun of our existence is suddenly 
withdrawn, what darkness must follow. Yet in time the blackness lessens ; 
the stars look out upon us; they grow brighter and brighter ; and their sweet 
influences are of love and peace. Yes! friends whom we have disregarded 
will become dear; those who have faintly shared our affections will grow 
dearer; and those we have never known will now come forward. Garfilena’s 
sun of life had set, but might not the eve be beautiful? with the dewy in- 
cense of its folding flowers, its nightingale music, and the pale light of stars. 

Yet it is sad, when the pulses of life are bounding joyousy within us, to 
have them forcibly stilled—to feel that the night has hastened on, ere the 
pleasures and labors of the day are well begun—to know that we have naught 
to do but to muse upon the day that has passed, to hope for a morrow, and 


to watt for sleep. 





Tue past! And it comes to us with its sweet memories, and bright vis- 
ions. We were ambitious in early youth, and the future but looked the bril- 
liant vista of hopes enjoyed, and anticipations realized. We loved the noble 
and generous—were excited by the bold and daring—and how we worshipped 
the beautiful ! 

But where are those visions now ?—where the bright fancy which colored 
in its own hues the picture of life? Ah! they are all gone ! 

We have been in contact with the selfishness of the world, and have im- 
bibed its own spirit. We have learned distrust, and practised upon the su- 
perficial hypocrisy of common life, until the ambition of youth has fled ; its 
visions have vanished ; and its sparkling fancy has faded into the twilight of 
common reality. Este. 








